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GLEANINGS 


THE ADVANCE TOWARD FASCISM 
LONG AND COUGHLIN 
Raymond Gram Swing 

from The Nation 

Long is not yet a fascist in his thinking, 
while Coughlin is. But the Louisiana 
dictator is fully as fascist in his type and 
in the nature of his appeal as Hitler was, 
say before 19380... . 

In this country fascism undoubtedly 
would look different from parallel move- 
ments in Europe. But in essence it would 
be the same. Fascism is a movement, first 
of all, of passion and prejudice, growing 
out of the despair of disillusioned, 1m- 
poverished people . . . . Long and Cough- 
lin already lead movements of passion and 
prejudice .... 

They have been helped by the utter 
failure of Washington to understand obvi- 
ous portents. And they will be helped, too, 
by an accession of muddle-headed liberals 
who fail to see the graph of fascism as it 
has been clearly drawn in Italy and Ger- 
many. Huey Long is making many friends 
in the Senate, winning them by his skill as a 
strategist and his acumen in picking popu- 
lar issues. He has become a national figure. 
Nothing can stop him now except the one 
likelihood he himself mentions on every 
possible oecasion—that Roosevelt will keep 
his promise. He will not be stopped by the 
Administration falling into the depths of 
mental indolence and treating him and 
Father Coughlin as persons and not as the 
personifications of the discontent in the 
country. 

A SONNET HOLMES LOVED 
from The Providence Journal 

At the funeral of Justice Holmes one 
of his favorite sonnets was read. It was 
written by Joseph Blanco White, and is 
entitled ‘‘To Night.” It first appeared in 
1828. 

Blanco White, as he is usually called, 
was thought of enough importance to 
receive nearly four pages in the English 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” 
His grandfather was an Irishman and the 
head of a business at Seville, Spain. His 
father, who succeeded to the business, 
married an Andalusian lady of noble 
descent. They translated their name, 
White, into Blanco, and virtually became 
Spaniards. 

Joseph, born in 1775, was put into the 
counting house at eight. He hated business, 
preferring his violin. His mother thought 
business degrading and had him started 
in Latin. At twelve he sought to become a 
priest in order to escape from the counting- 
house. So he was sent to school, and at 
fourteen to a Dominican college. He was 
fonder of literature than of theology, but 
became a priest. 


It was not long before he became a free- 
thinker, and in 1810 he escaped to England, 
where he translated his name back into 
White. Being of a deeply religious nature, 
he joined the Church of England, with the 


plan of becoming a clergyman. Actually, 
he entered upon a highly varied career as 
tutor, editor and miscellaneous writer, 
particularly on Spanish affairs and theology. 
Finally, inspired by the preaching of Dr. 
Martineau, he became a Unitarian. Later 
he corresponded with the American Uni- 
tarians, Channing and Andrews Norton. 
But, had it not been for a single sonnet, he 
might now be forgotten. That, however, 
endows him with literary immortality. 


TO NIGHT 
Joseph Blanco White 


Mysterious night! When our first parent 
knew 

Thee from report divine and heard thy 
name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet, “neath the curtain of translucent dew. 

Bath’d in the rays of the great setting 
flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
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Who could have thought such darkness 
lay concealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun! 
find 

While fly and leaf and insect lay revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st 
us blind? 

Why do we then shun death with anxious 
strife? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not 
life? 


Or who could 


ss * 
MASARYK AT EIGHTY-FIVE 
An Editorial 
from The New York Times 


Were Cicero writing of old age today 
he would put in place of the cata ogue of 
Cato’s accomplishments those of President 
Masaryk. Cato was in his eigh y-fourth 
year investigating the augural, pontifical 
law, devoting much time to Greek litera- 
ture, exercising his memory, employing 
intellectual gymnastics, counseling friends, 
taking part in the debates of the Senate, etc. 

Masaryk, as he completes today his 
eighty-fifth year, can boast an even wider 
range of intellectual activities as President 
of Czechoslovakia, a truly democratic 
President who was less than a year ago 
elected for a third term of seven years, 


expiring when he will still be almost as _ 


young as Elihu Root is today. President 
Masaryk regrets that he can no longer 
wrestle or dance, but he manifestly, like 
Cato, must rejoice that with “force of 
mind”’ he can still do what his strength 
of body cannot longer undertake. 

That a democracy is maintained hoth 
in form and spirit in this little country, 
surrounded by nations that have never 
known or that have departed from its 
practices, is due above all else to the labors 
of this great statesman—its prophet, archi- 
tect, founder and President. As has been 
said, Carlyle would have loved to add him 
to his gallery of heroes. He has fulfilled 
the prediction of his fellow-Moravian, 
Komensky (whose Latinized name was 
Comenius), that the government would be 
“returned to the Czech people.”” We of the 
United States can have a special satisfac- 
tion in recalling that his coworker, com- 
panion and wife was an American, Char- 
lotte Garrigue. She it was who taught him 


English and “enthused him with American | 


ideals.”’ 

Out of his widely gathered experience 
and his philosophy he was quick to counsel 
his people after independence had been 
won that it would not alone save a nation— 
that morality and education were essential 
to its salvation. He has practiced his 
preaching and been a tower of strength. 


The apprentice to the village blacksmith _ 


became as the smithy god who built the 
dwellings of the Olympians and made the 
scepter of Jove, the breastplate of Her- 


cules and the shield of Achilles—in that he _ 


made a national home and hammered out 
on the anvil of his thought the instruments 
of its government. 
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Huey P. Long in Baton Rouge 


Harold E. B. Speight 


| PROFESSIONAL meeting I had occasion 
to*attend happened to coincide in time with 
the special session of the Legislature of 
Louisiana called by Governor Allen on behalf 
of his political superior, Senator Huey P. Long. I had 
talked in New Orleans with typical protagonists and 
opponents of Senator Long, and I wasalready sure that 
Long could not safely be dismissed by observers and 
prophets as a mountebank or a crook. 


Dr. Gerald L. K. Smith 


With an evening to spare on my arrival, I ap- 
proached two men in earnest conversation in the lobby 
of my hotel in the hope that if they were legislators 
they would smooth my way to that night’s session of 
the House. The place was full of politicians and the 
elevators were “guarded” by a couple of national 
guardsmen, who lounged and smoked at their ease in 
comfortable chairs. 

I found I had misjudged my men, but one of them 
turned out to be an intimate of Huey Long and his 
closest associate in the Share-Our Wealth movement. 
Through this gentleman, formerly minister of the 
Christian Church in Shreveport, La., and from his 
charming wife, I received in the next two days many 
courtesies, including an interview with Senator Long 
and an opportunity to learn much about bis history 
and his program. For Dr. Gerald L. K.Smith the Long 
program is a holy cause in which he is seeing Chris- 
tianity applied to our confused economic situation, and 
in the service of that cause he displays the confidence 
of a major prophet, the ardor of an evangelist, and the 
organizing genius of an apostle! Along with engaging 
simplicity and genuineness, he has a very shrewd 
understanding of the mentality of people he deals 
with, whether they are friends or enemies of his chief. 
Alone with listeners, he is impatient of interruption, 
as if he felt very sure that no one could ask any 
question he had not already faced, but in the presence 
of Long he leaves the big man to do the talking. It is 
part of the technique of the “movement” that no name 
is used except Long’s. As Mr. Smith said: “If I have 
been talking to a mass meeting of six thousand people 
in Memphis or Omaha or St. Louis, and they are all 
set to join the Share-Our-Wealth Society, it wouldn’t 
do to announce that they should write to some official 
with a name they had never heard, and couldn’t spell. 
But if I say, write to Huey P. Long, Washington, DG. 
they feel they can act. Out of every two truck-loads 
of mail delivered at the Senate Office Building in 
Washington one is for Long, and the other for the rest 
of the ninety-six Senators!” 


Long has not a single friendly paper in Louisiana. 
The press of his state represents the political rule 
which Long upset in 1924, when he carried his appeal 
to the people and won the Governorship by something 
like seven to one, and it is controlled (he says) by the 
property interests who have found his rule so disturb- 
ing. 

The corporations in the East which have a very 
large stake in Louisiana are, of course, not sorry to 
see Huey P. Long pictured by the press of his own 
state as a combination of clown and crook. His success 
with the people has become too serious a menace.. He 
and his associates say that the hostility to him, ex- 
pressed in frequent attempts on his life, justifies the 
bodyguard which constantly attends him and makes 
access to his hotel suite a good deal more difficult than 
an audience with the Pope. Foremost among his foes 
is the Standard Oil of Louisiana, subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and the most important business 
before the recent special session concerned the taxation 
of that and other oil companies. 


Long’s Appeal to the Voters 


On what does Long’s appeal to the voters of 
Louisiana rest? First, he is the beneficiary, and 
largely the creator, of a popular reaction against a feu- 
dalistic control of the state by a handful of families 
which have enjoyed great privileges since the Civil 
War. Long has wrested from them the control of 
state institutions. The state prison, for example, 
yielded annually a huge graft enjoyed by a small 
group. When he was Governor, Long drafted the 
business manager of the university and put him in 
charge of the prison. It is now costing the state nothing 
and has even liquidated debts inherited by Long’s 
administration. Long has immensely improved the 
schools of the state, provided schooling for all Negroes, 
developed the State University and supplied it with a 
fine campus and new buildings, built an extraordinary 
““skyseraper’”’ Capitol, given the state several thousand 
miles of first-class roads. The program has been one 
of taxation for the rich and immediately recognizable, 
widely distributed, benefits for the masses. 

Second, Long is a man who knows how to reach 
people where they are. He is not ingratiating; if he 
were he would soon make commitments which would 
disappoint people. When he addressed our company 
of college deans at a dinner given by the (one might 
easily say “his’) State University, he told us just 
where he felt we are all wrong! No, he impresses by a 
rather subtle combination of qualities which reminds 
one of our contemporary dictators and in part explains 
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why he is called a dictator. His is a ruthless simplicity 
and directness, a reliance upon the logic of a high 
expediency, high because he has an end which, for 
him, entirely justifies means which others might ques- 
tion. 

For example, he found the university a third- 
rate institution, starved by the Legislature on about 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year. How was he 
to finance the development which gave it a splendid 
site, modern buildings, an income of about two million 
dollars a year, and a contented faculty, during years 
which have seen the crippling of most other state 
universities? Simple! The Highway Fund ofa hundred 
million dollars (easier to float than a fund for educa- 
tional expansion) could spare a million or two. Let the 
university sell some of its land to the Highway Com- 
mission. It did, and the university received more than 
a million for a few acres! That was a beginning. Huey 
Long told us about that deal with a charming smile,and 
a lot of men who have seen their colleges hampered 
for lack of money laughed at the naivete of the man 
and his methods, all except one or two who either had 
New England consciences or else cherished ideals of 
parliamentary procedure, government by consent, and 
so forth. 

Third, Long is unquestionably an able man; he 
towers above the men around him in his Baton Rouge 
Legislature. They do his bidding, Governor, Speaker, 
Senate and House; and while they do business he 
moves about on the floor, walks up to the dais to 
instruct the Speaker, hovers about restlessly with a 
mannerism which suggests that he is conscious that 
the eyes of the gallery are much more on him than on 
the heterogeneous men who are supposedly repre- 
sentatives of the people. He is their superior in sa- 
gacity, energy, strategy, and ingenuity. But the 
difference lies deeper yet. He has a philosophy and a 
policy and a program, and they, like so many millions 
of their fellow-citizens, were once merely aware that 
something is wrong, that somehow there ought to be a 
way out, and that something must be done. No better 
instruments could be found for Long’s purposes than 
men of that type. As his followers they now have an 
earnestness, an enthusiasm, and a sense of direction 
they never knew before, and they know that they owe 
this to Huey P. Long. 


An Interview with the Senator 


An interview with the Senator, as people call him 
without feeling any need to be specific, justified ab- 
sence from a session of our Conference devoted to 
“‘shop-talk.”” The august presence was finally reached 
by a devious route through corridors guarded by sus- 
picious uniformed and civilian protectors. In a bed- 
room littered with papers and rubbish, the Senator, 
looking weary, sprawled in relaxed attitude, in disha- 
bille, barefoot, his hair tousled. His greeting was 
cordial and, so far as was permitted by interruptions 
caused by just such callers as one might see in the 
reception room of any Governor from Maine to 
California, he discussed a number of topics without 
dogmatism. The Governor sat on the edge of a bed, 
a white-haired old gentleman who looked even more 
weary, and gave one the impression that he has long 
since given up any independent judgment. He barked 


out formal phrases as he met or parted with people 
as if he were a robot, contrasting with the interest 
Huey Long shows in individuals. His office and his 
personality are convenient channels through which 
the far stronger man has his way with the state’s offi- 
cials, whom he frankly refers to as “men on my 
payroll.” 

Last year, at Long’s orders, the Legislature taxed 
the oil refining companies five cents a barrel on their 
products. That precipitated the recent clash between 
the militia and the armed bands of the “Square 
Dealers.”’ Having taught the oil men a lesson, Long 
has now had his law-makers pass a joint resolution 
giving to the Governor the power to reduce that tax 
at his discretion to not less than one cent a barrel. 
The companies are to be given this concession when- 
ever they agree to use Louisiana oil in their manu- 
facturing processes, and such an agreement was an- 
nounced on the floor of the House. The small opposi- 
tion group registered a protest against the vesting of 


such legislative power in the Governor (which means | 


in Huey P. Long), but most of them felt bound to vote 


for it because it meant saving the oil industry, which | 


in East Baton Rouge Parish employs a large number 
of men. I visited the great refinery there and learned 
from a highly placed executive that the Standard Oil 
of Louisiana will determine how far it is to go in apply- 
ing this agreement witb Long by a simple calculation 
of the economic factors. 
recognized that he cannot take any stand so extreme 
as to legislate the industry out of Louisiana. 


You Cannot Lightly Dismiss Him 


A number of features of the legislative program 
of the special session wouid serve to throw light on 
Long’s hold on Louisiana. The whole situation is 
intensely interesting to a student of political leader- 
ship. One thing becomes very clear on a close inspec- 
tion of that situation, even if one discounts conserva- 
tively the claims of some of Long’s admirers that their 
group now holds the balance of power between the two. 
national parties. It is that Long cannot be ignored. 
You may view him as a menace, and to some interests 
he is just that, the handwriting on the wall, proclaim- 


ing the end of their control of our economic and | 


political life. You may call him an emancipator of the 
common man, and his Share-Our-Wealth plans may 
stir you as an earlier generation of people were stirred 
into realistic thought by George’s ‘Progress and 
Poverty.” But you cannot lightly dismiss him. If you 


are wise you will take with a grain of salt the stories | 
served to you by a hostile press, which picture him as | 
a circus in himself. You will recognize that he is speak- | 
ing in simple language to simple people about a situa- 


tion which to them is not a theory but a condition, and 


he is speaking to them with such a sincerity, with such | 
practical applications, with such realism, as to put | 
into the shade the preachers who have in one breath | 


read to them the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
next prayed for the status quo. Huey P. Long is 
neither fool nor fanatic. 


His Share-Our-Wealth so- 


He in turn has evidently | 


cleties have a membership of five millions and are. 


growing rapidly, according to the claims of his friends. 


Discount this today if you will, tomorrow you may | 


find that they had no reason to lie. 
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The Spirit of Friendliness 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


ajiGH above the busy traffic of London’s busiest 
square the monument to the hero of Trafalgar 
recalls his dying words: “England expects 
that every man this day will do his duty.”’ In 
older times these words put iron in the blood and steel 
in the arm. Today they are still true. They teach the 
hero modesty. Finding himself much honored and ap- 
plauded for fully discharging his obligations, he demurs 
or remonstrates in words that to his mind express the 
whole truth of the matter: “I did only my duty.” 

Nearby Trafalgar Square stands a newer monu- 
ment. It commemorates the World War’s martyred 
nurse. Her words revealed a modern greatness. With 
duty’s decalogue obeyed, the immeasurable price de- 
manded and paid, yet, ‘‘Patriotism is not enough.” 
Duty can be both true and as cold as steel. The “‘stern 
daughter of the voice of God”’ points with a finger that 
is unrelenting. Her eyes burn with an icy flame. She 
carries a rod that can sometimes damn with a terroriz- 
ing pitilessness. Eternal stranger! There is no smile 
upon your lips, no gentle softness in your speech, no 
warm grasp in your hand, no wistfulness in your eyes. 
We obey you, but you do not fulfill our heart’s desire. 

Our everyday philosophy recommends that 
obligations be discharged with cheerfulness. Its genial 
counsel will help to brighten the day by lightening its 
task. Smile a while and life’s worth while, says Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. This is not the smile assumed to 
fulfill a social code—that voluntary muscular con- 
traction in which there is more of the studied thing 
behind which an actress would hide her mediocrity 
than of a warmth of fellow-feeling. Another popular 
saying reveals how hollow mere affability may be: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone.’ No one has ever heard from those who 
knew him that Jesus ever laughed, nor even that he 
smiled. Everyone, however, has heard that he radi- 
ated good cheer among his associates. And also that 
he prayed for them in secret. 

To be a gentleman is to have that “gentleness 
which,”’ as the poet says, “when it weds with manhood 
makes the man.’’ How manly the founder of our 
Christian institutions! With a statesman’s vision he 
placed churches in the world’s strategic centers. With 
a scholar’s knowledge and training he challenged 
traditional precepts and overthrew enslaving con- 


ceptions. With a hero’s courage he faced bodily suffer- 


ings more than his master’s own. ‘Five times | re- 
ceived forty stripes save one. Three times I was 
beaten with rods. Once I was stoned. Three times | 
suffered shipwreck. A day and a night I have been in 
the deep. In labor and travail, in cold and nakedness.”’ 
Yet mark these words of his: ‘“‘We were gentle in the 
midst of you, as when a nurse cherisheth her own 
children. Even so, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were well pleased to impart unto you, not: the 
gospel only, but also your own souls, because you were 
become very dear to us.”’ Such is the ‘“‘gentleness 
which, when it weds with manhood, makes the man.” 

In our day we have learned to put our confidence 
in science. The increasing application of greater 
knowledge ministers to the easier fulfillment of our 
needs. But the merely mechanical will never com- 
pletely satisfy human need. A robot. cannot impart 
its own soul. Between a hospital perfunctory who does 
her duty by the clock and the impartations of a nursing 
mother who understands and feels with her patient- 
child there is an infinite difference. Only sympathy 
can make cheerfulness kindly and congeniality real. 
Given this, friendliness is not that which we seek when 
we discover our need, it is that which discerns our 
need when we scarcely know it ourselves. It is not the 
self-pity of one embracing his own need; it embraces 
another’s. It has eyes and ears which duty alone has 
not. It sees the hidden and hears the silent. It is not 
that to which we go but it is that which comes to us; 
when the whole world goes out it has already come in 
of itself. 

After another word is added, all is said. It is not 
an everyday word. We seldom meet it. It designates 
that which belongs only to the rare and great. It is 
compassion—as great as it is rare. Is a fellow-feeling 
possible for those with whom we do not sympathize? 
That is the ultimate test of friendliness. Not only to 
feel with but to suffer for. This makes for friendliness 
when strict justice would not demand it—with ‘‘publi- 
cans and sinners,”’ shall I say? And that is no re- 
proach. Only thus can friendliness be universalized 
and have God’s own omnipotence. Exerting itself in 
the presence of hate, maintaining a deathless solicitude 
even for the unworthy, recognizing a brotherhood that 
cannot be canceled by sin, it suffers long and is kind, 
endures all things yet hopes all things. Its inner beauty 
is the loveliness of love. 


A Program of Religious Education 
W. A. Harper 


OFESSIONAL leaders in the field of relig- 
ious education are convinced, with the late 
Professor Herbert Betts of Northwestern, 
that a “rigidly fixed curriculum” is now 
obsolete. But when it comes to practicing this con- 
viction another situation is faced, because these same 
leaders insist that the local group must be ‘‘guided’’ 
by a curriculum into experiences that will function 
symmetrically in all the fields of fruitful knowledge. 


They do not believe that the experiences persons are 
having when understood will lead to Christian char- 
acter. The International Council, too, defines religious 
education as “effecting desirable changes in growing 
persons,” and then regards the curriculum as “‘experi- 
ence under guidance,’ with the emphasis on guidance. 
In theory religious education is in the very forefront. 
In practice there is much to be desired. Nor is this the 
fault of publishing houses only. It is true that they 
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exist to make money as one of their objectives, but 
they are also ready to experiment, as is evidenced by 
their willingness to produce ‘‘Closely Graded Lessons.” 
It is primarily due to lack of confidence on the part 
of professional leaders in their announced principles, 
or to distrust of local personnel to make the new type 
of approach effective, or to both. 

We do not have the space to trace in detail the 
history of the curriculum. It began in opportunistic 
chaos and progressed to standardized orderliness. Not 
a few think we are headed toward chaos again. If so, 
it will be an intelligent chaos, chaos with a purpose, 
and that purpose will be to meet the problems and 
issues of growing persons in their local settings, to lead 
those persons to an understanding of these problems 
and issues, and to aid them in the organizations of 
those understandings into programs of actual living. 
Teaching that does not eventuate into action is not 
teaching at all. Toooften we teachers have been content 
to bring our pupils (I do not like this word, just as I do 
not like the word “‘teachers,’”’ though usage sanctions 
both) to a verbal concept. At that point we get tired 
and say we have reached a conclusion. As a matter of 
fact true teaching and real learning are at that point 
just ready to begin. For when we have chosen an out- 
come voluntarily for the problem or issue that we face 
in the learning-teaching process, there are five other 
elements or steps that must be entered into before the 
process is complete. 

There is first of all appreciation for the outcome 
or objective (if that term is to be preferred) by whichit 
will be affectionalized or at least emotionalized in 
consequence of its beauty and its utilitarian value in 
the past experience of the race. Literature, history, 
the scriptures of the several religions of the world, and 
other source materials will aid greatly in this appre- 
ciation approach. When we have emotionalized and 
come to cherish in our hearts the chosen objective, 
we shall wish to set up projects for testing it out in 
the laboratory of experimental living. If it proves as 
helpful and as attractive as we anticipated, we shall 
want to generalize it, so as to find the elements in it 
that are kin to former experiences and that may prove 
helpful in the future. Following this step, we shall wish 
to reduce the outcome to habit, for habits are great 
energy savers in the experience of man. Our final 
step is to see how this voluntarily chosen outcome 
fits into our total life-philosophy. It may be that we 
shall need to revise our life-philosophy or revise the 
outcome in terms of our standards of living. But if it 
integrates well with our program of conduct and the 
philosophical concepts underlying our life, we may 
safely gird ourselves for the solution of another prob- 
lem, for the learning cycle is complete. 

Manifestly creative teaching-learning such as we 
have partially described cannot be schedulized into 
lessons nor programized by steps. We freely admit 
that we have seemingly done this, but now we wish to 
enter our disclaimer and to say that these five steps 
need not be taken up in numerical order nor in any 
stereotyped order. All we mean to say is—that before 
any outcome can be said to be mastered by a group 
it must be tested by the five elements we have de- 
scribed, above and beyond what most of us are now 
content to style the end of teaching, which to all 


interests and purposes is but a verbal agreement or 
conclusion. 

Prior also to the choice of an outcome, certain 
elements necessarily enter in. In the first place, the 
problem or issue is to be realized by the group through 
a story, the reading of a selection of literature, the 
relating of an incident, the question-answer method, 
or other procedure. This is the only time we can in 
the teaching process attach a definite place to a step 
in the procedure. Before we can proceed we need to 
realize the problem or issue that faces us. We do not 
teach an experience, but an issue or problem arising 
out of an experience. Then by such order as the situa- 
tion itself demands, the group will need to pool its 
own experience as relates to the problem or issue, 
discover what the racial experience (contained in 
books, magazine articles, addresses, the testimony of 
living persons not of the group, etc.) has to teach, raise 
to consciousness the issues involved in the problem, 
analyze it for its factors, analyze it for possible solu- 
tions, identify the possible solutions or outcomes by 
symbols or otherwise, evaluate the possible outcomes, 
and choose tentatively an outcome to be tested out 
in the intellectual, emotional, and volitional crucible 
of life by the five steps already suggested. If the tenta- 
tive outcome fails to meet any one of the five tests of 
appreciation, experimentation, generalization, habit- 
uation, and integration, we may be sure it is not 
tenable, and the source materials and previous pro- 
cedures must be re-examined to find the flaw and 
lead us to the choice of another tentative objective. 
This is what we mean by saying that the objective, so 
far as the learner in the group is concerned, is involved 
in the learning process itself. Not until all five of these 
tests have been met, can we be satisfied that our out- 
come is tenable, or worthy of a place in our program of — 
living. 

By this procedure education becomes a quest, and 
learning ceases to be a task. It is not the business of 
the teacher of religion to give learners a faith nor even 
to safeguard what faith they may already have, but 
rather to aid them in developing their own faith. 
Education is not indoctrination into the status quo, 
sometimes euphemistically called social adjustment, 
nor yet inducing growing persons to become anarchis- 
tic or socially radical with reference to the customs, 
conventions, beliefs, or mores of the social order. 
Education is truly such when it enables growing 
persons to develop their own philosophy of life out 
of the actual problems and issues of the experiences 
of their personal lives. And thus religious education 
tends to become, as a group of young preachers I once 
had the pleasure to lead said, ‘‘the adventurous dis- 
covery of the meanings, appreciations, and values of 
experience, personal and racial, and their organization 
into programs of living in terms of brotherhood uni- 
versally conceived.”’ Itis conceivable that evangelicals, 
Unitarians, progressives, conservatives, fundamental- 
ists, modernists, capitalists, Socialists, Democrats, 
Republicans, should live and work side by side, and 
normally arise in such a process and each respect the 
other’s convictions. Whatever it is, therefore, the 
educational process is not indoctrination. It does not 
produce a factory product. A personally developed 
life-attitude is its ultimate goal. 
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_ The consequences of these principles for the 
builders of denominational curricula are tremendous. 
These principles may briefly be summarized as: 

1. Curricula should be experience-centered rather 
than material centered. 

2. Source materials will supplant quarterlies or 
other text-books and should include knowledge of every 
sort and from every source. 

3. Education is an active process, free, with the 
learner enthroned at its center as the initiating agent. 

4. Religious education cannot be limited to 
Sunday sessions in church schools. It is life-wide, 
because experience-centered. 

S. Curricula can be supplied adequately only on a 
cooperative, interdenominational basis. 

The Educational Commission of the International 
Council has been endeavoring to implement these 
principles, though it has not accepted their full impli- 
cations. It has decided that it would in the place of 
the time-honored lesson materials also issue a “‘curric- 
ulum guide’ (to be completed in seven parts) in which 
all available materials would be listed by age-levels, 
objectives, areas of experience, and character traits. 
The first bulletin, measurably designed to embody 
these principles, was issued in 1932 as Service Bulletin 
No. 803, entitled, “Curriculum Materials for Vacation 
Church Schools.’”” On the outside cover is this en- 
lightening word as to content—‘“‘This bulletin contains 
graded lists and descriptions of available vacation 
church-school curriculum materials as prepared by the 
respective boards and publishing houses.’’ The choice 
of the department was at least wise, because relatively 
few churches maintain vacation church schools, and 
the publishing houses have not as yet exploited their 
constituencies in this field. 

We find the materials listed by age levels (four), 
objectives (seven), and areas of experience (eleven), 
but no reference is made to character traits. Why? 
These character traits (twenty-two) had been devel- 
oped by Dr. Paul H. Veith before the issuance of 
Service Bulletin, No. 803, but between the time of 
their development and the issuance of the bulletin, 
educationai sentiment (the Hartshorne and May 
Character Education Inquiry reports had appeared in 
three great volumes) had so crystallized against the 
ability to teach character by “‘traits,’’ that they were 
abandoned with no word of explanation. The reason 
assigned is, however, no idle guess. With meticulous 
care the publishing house is given for each source 
listed. 

The bulletin errs, however, in not assuring those 
who may seek its aid that the materials will be found 
useful not as text-books, but only for source purposes 
in the solution of the actual problems and issues 
integral to the living experiences of each particular 
group. For all this bulletin says or implies, the par- 
ticular book listed may be used as a text without 
reference to the experiences that particular persons 
are having. The editors and publishers simply are 
unable to get away from the idea of lessons and of 
doing so much in a given time, whereas creative edu- 
cation, education that has character growth as its 
objective, is just as formless, just as non-standardiza- 
ple, just as incapable of schedulizing or of programizing 
in uniform stereotyped fashion, as life itself. The 


denomination that builds its curriculum of religious 
education in these unconventional terms, will not only 
pioneer in a field where pioneering is especially needed 
in view of the spiritual welfare of mankind, but will 
place the whole Christian world under lasting obliga- 
tion to it for its far-seeing, prophetic vision. This is 
said despite the fact that eventually curricula in 
religious education must be on a cooperative, inter- 
denominational basis. As things are now, in the real- 
istic situation in which we find ourselves, some de- 
nomination must lead and must take the consequences, 
and consequences there will certainly be in terms of 
insinuation, of innuendo, of vituperation, on the part 
of some of the blind bigots and swivel-chair doctri- 
naires who officially control, or assume that they do, 
the spiritual destinies of the constituencies of their 
churches. 

Such a program or curriculum of religious edu- 
cation—for they are both the same—assumes that 
materials, methods, and organization constitutes a 
unified impact on the personality of the growing per- 
son, and that therefore they are a unity, separable only 
for purposes of intellectual scrutiny. The curriculum 
is therefore all the experiences of life, to be understood 
in personal and racial terms and programized in actual 
living, keeping in mind always to promote brotherhood 
on a universal basis. 

There remains to be said in conclusion that such 
an educationally defensive program of religious edu- 
cation will necessitate the return of the library in a 
large way. It will become a workshop, a laboratory, a 
depository of pertinent source materials. It will not 
be a parlor for desultory or recreational readings, but a 
larder for sources of supply dealing with the problems 
and experiences the several age groups are having and 
in respect to which they and their leaders need insight 
and understanding. How vitally different this from 
the tormer type of Sunday school library, whose pre- 
vailing books depicted the good as dying young! This 
scribe chose to live, though, being of delicate health 
in his youth, he should have aspired to be an angel! 
The expense of building and maintaining such a 
library of source materials on an efficiency basis may 
happily lead to a larger use of the public library, or to 
cooperative effort on the part of the denominations 
represented in each local situation. 


ALONE UPON A HILL 
Maude Burbank Harding 


These things I saw, alone upon a hill 

Whence spring has come yet winter lingers still:— 
An imprint on the ice where leaves have lain 
Till lately freed by floods of melting rain; 

Slim birches wading ankle deep in snow 

No whiter than their swathing garments’ glow; 
The birth of rivers destined for the sea; 

A flash of blue wings in a balsam tree; 

Swift, whirring motion, hint of shy things sped 
Among the friendly twigs beneath and overhead; 
A vital silence cleft; green pulsings drowned 

By sudden torrents of triumphant sound; 

A muted melody, a winged prayer 

Caught up by God on every breath of air; 

The miracle of rill and tree and bird, 

Alone upon a hilltop I have heard. 
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BOSTON, MASS., MARCH 21, 1935 


NOT FOR LENT 


E were about to write an editorial article appro- 
priate to the Lenten season, when the clock, 
marking a late hour of the evening, called to 

our mind that an opportunity had come of listening 
to the radio voice which proceeds from the Shrine of 
the Little Flower. Shy, sweet name! ‘‘Little flower— 
but if I could understand what you are, root and all, 
and all in all.” 

Postponing until midnight any thought of an 
article, we plucked the little flower out of the crannies 
of silence, and we listened for three-quarters of an hour 
to the priestly voice. It was touching to reflect that 
with us were listening the farmers of Minnesota, the 
fishermen upon ships at sea, and H. G. Wells, who 
had come to the United States for a few days expressly 
to hear this and the other two “great and strong 
winds.”’ 

On the whole we were very interested. It was 
preferable, as a performance, to those mournful noises 
made by young men preoccupied with love, and it was 
very pleasing for once to receive a radio offering not 
mixed up with Spoofkin’s Delectable Face Cream. 

We were left wondering, however, about the 
question of style. There was one passage in particular, 
which seemed to lack that verbal austerity desirable 
in a priestly deliverance, even in the atmosphere of 
political controversy. ‘“The fantastic fusillade of false 
charges,’ declared the voice with tuneful but rather 
meaningless intonations, ‘‘which the genial general of 


generalities, the kind chocolate soldier and the sweet 
prince of bombast so engagingly publicized certainly 
were not potent enough to arouse my wrath.’’ We were 
disappointed in that and similar passages—not be- 
cause they inveighed against a remarkably abusive 
opponent, but because anyone who was familiar with 
the invective of Old Testament prophecies might 
have been expected to display a more distinctive 
manner. 

When the church enters the political world, it 
is desirable that its style should preserve something of 
that rare and effective quality so often noticeable in 
the indignation of holy men. This voice was sounding 


as if proceeding from the Shrine of the Big Trum- — 


pet. 


Of course, it was as good as some of the famous | 


samples of political invective. Disraeli no doubt was © 


versed in Hebrew Scripture; but his style on certain 
angry occasions fell a little short of classic sim- 
plicity. 


It was he who called Gladstone: ‘‘A sophisticated _ 


rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his 


own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagina- — 


tion that can at all times command an interminable 


and inconsistent series of arguments to malign an — 
Disraeli’s foes could | 
do even better, as when the Irishman, O’Connell, | 


opponent and glorify himself.” 


ended a speech by saying: ‘‘I now forgive the heir-at- 


law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the > 


Cross.’ 
We persist in our feeling that a more delicate and 


deadly skill ought to be shown by good soldiers of | 


Jesus Christ, when they are engaged in verbal conflict. 
Invective is a necessary weapon at times; but our 
pride in the standards of our own vocation demands 
that a priest shall show a prowess superior to the 
impious world. It is exceedingly disappointing when 
there is an absence of style; for style is a symptom of 
character; and we surely are right in expecting religious 
politics to have a character somewhat distinct from the 
common kind. The voice of the Little Flower evi- 
dently carried the assumption that it was repeating 
the accents of one who long ago drove the money- 
changers from the Temple; but it is to be believed that 


history would have been slightly less influenced for | 


high ends, if he, who denounced the scribes and 
Pharisees, had employed the Aramaic equivalent for 
oYeanlet 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


N the fundamental reconstruction of philosophy | 


and of institutions which is forced upon us by 
the vast tides of change which engulf us, there is 


no more crucial point of issue than that of education | 


in our colleges and universities. There are clearly 


many of the passing generation, admirable as it is, 


whose characters have become so fixed by the phi-_ 
losophy which has dominated American business and 


American public life that they will be utterly incapable | 
of adjusting themselves to the changes which are. 


upon us. 


rele is equally true that many of the coming genera- 
tion are so imbued with the spirit of shallow contempo- 
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raneity that they will be easily led astray. As Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has said, we must “recreate and 
re-enact a vision of the world, conservative and radical, 
including those elements of reverence and order with- 
out which society lapses into riot, a vision penetrated 
through and through with unflinching rationality.’ 
We look to our colleges to produce leaders combining 
such stability and such foresight. 

Among our colleges and universities the smaller 
and privately endowed colleges are often more unified, 
free, and readily adaptable to change. In the jeader- 
ship of such institutions President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins of Dartmouth has for years sounded the note 
of prophecy. His recent address before the annual 
banquet of the Dartmouth Alumni Association merits 
attention. He is no blind devotee of American democ- 
racy as it is. ““There are among us grievous fallacies 
in the generally accepted social theories of what con- 
stitutes democracy, and there are vital defects in our 
practice of government. The correction of these, how- 
ever, is in the development of processes which will 
enlarge intelligence and develop understanding not 
only of what is but of what might be.’ President 
Hopkins restates his faith in academic freedom, and 
condemns that education by propaganda which has 
stultified liberty. 

At once his most suggestive and controversial 
point is this: ‘In reference to internal policy, I would 
have the college recognize more definitely than any 
college has yet done the overwhelming need of know]l- 
edge of contemporary problems betore attention is 
given to anything else. Specifically, I would argue 
that the curricula of our colleges should be rebuilt 
around the social sciences and that undergraduates 
should be required to study the fundamental principles 
of government, economics, and social relations, with 
historical knowledge illustrative of these.’”’ This, he 
hastens to say, will “involve no ultimate disadvantage 
to the arts and sciences.”’ 

While realizing the danger that such education 
may in fact become the very education of propaganda 
which President Hopkins condemns, and that it may 
fall into the pit of shallow contemporaneity, there is 
so much dead scientific teaching, even in the field of 
the social sciences, that we should like to see the 
experiment tried. Students could no longer complain 
that teaching is utterly out of touch with the modern 
world. 

We can surely assume that President Hopkins’s 
faculty would set contemporary social problems in 
a sound historical perspective. Any gain which can 
be made in establishing the functional relationship 
between education and the bewildering complex of 
modern civilization is on the side of the angels. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


BILLS MENACING THE NATION’S PEACE 
BILL has been introduced into many state 
legislatures which has as its ostensible object 
the outlawing of the Communist and other 

radical parties. This legislation is backed by the Ameri- 
ean Legion and other organizations, and would bar 
from the state ballots all political organizations advo- 
eating “the overthrow by force or violence of the 


government.”’ The purpose of the bill will undoubtedly 
be approved by a large percentage of the American 
people who have no patience with extreme radicalism 
or with violent methods. 

One danger of this movement lies in the fact that 

under cover of patriotic shibboleths a determined 
drive might be launched against all progressive po- 
litical parties, as the term ‘force’ is incapable of exact 
definition. If these bills were allowed to pass their 
respective legislatures, we might have the appalling 
conditions which exist in California duplicated every- 
where. 
The main objection to these proposals, however, 
lies in the fact that they are liable to defeat themselves, 
and instead of securing a condition of peace to the 
country they might arouse the very force of violence 
which they aim to repress. 

Let us look at the proposition in detail. If the 
Communist party, for instance, is not allowed to go 
before the voters on the regular ballots together with 
other political groups, several things would hap- 


_ pen. 


First, the Communists will capitalize the fact 
that it is impossible for them to achieve their ends by 
any means other than violent. They will not hesitate 
to go to the country with these facts, and will probably 
gain far more adherents to their doctrine than they 
could by remaining on the ballot. Secondly, it would 
tend to exalt violence as the only possible means of 
self-expression, since the usual avenues would be 
closed to them. Finally, it would rob all opponents of 
force and violence of their best arguments. They could 
not say to the Communists and others:—‘‘You are 
given equal political rights under the Constitution 
with Republicans and Democrats. This is a liberal 
government which allows freedom of speech and 
criticism. Therefore, methods of force are entirely 
unnecessary. Print your own newspapers, hold your 
own rallies, conduct your own propaganda, and if you 
can convince the majority that you are right then you 
can take over the state by peaceful means.”’ 

If we remove from all of those who oppose force 
and violence the possibility of making these argu- 
ments, our opposition becomes either futile on rational 
grounds, or we ourselves have recourse to the very 
method which we deplore. 

A situation somewhat analagous developed some 
years ago in the state of New York. A number of 
properly qualified Socialists were elected by the usual 
methods, and proceeded to take their seats at Albany. 
The legislature, however, refused to seat them on the 
grounds that they would not support the Constitu- 
tion. 

This is an interesting dilemma. Shut out radicals 
who want to make changes by the ballot, and you force 
them to violence. Make radicalism ineffective by 
extreme repression and we eliminate one of the most 
powerful drives toward change and progress. Let us 
remember what Abraham Lincoln once said: “The 
country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government they can exercise their con- 
stitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

Clarence R. Skinner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SENATOR HOAR 


George Frisbie Hoar. By Frederick H. 
Gillett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 311 pp. $3.50. 

The popular election of United States 
Senators has transformed the Senate from 
what was the most powerful and respected 
body of men in America into an append- 
age to the House of Representatives. 
Popularity, political power, and wealth 
are now the requirements of that office, 
whereas formerly intelligence, social pres- 
tige, integrity and statesmanship were 
essential. Formerly a Senator was usually 
a man of nation-wide reputation before his 
election to the Senate; now, alas too often, 
he is a local demagogue or ward politician. 

Senator Hoar never ran for public 
office, though he served his country for half 
acentury. He believed with President John 
Adams that the office should seek the man, 
not the man the office. Though relatively 
a poor man, Hoar belonged to the Brahman 
caste of New England. He was an orator, 
not a demagogue; a statesman, not a poli- 
tician. He served the people, not by giving 
them what they demanded, but what his 
conscience told him was just. In general 
he was a strong party man, but when the 
occasion warranted none was so_inde- 
pendent. Never a seeker after popularity, 
he was always popular with fair-minded 
voters. A scholar, possessor of a keen legal 
mind, a person of excellent judgment, 
practical sagacity and integrity: such was 
George Frisbie Hoar, as Congressman, five 
times Senator, and consecrated public 
servant. On his statue at Worcester are 
inscribed these words: “‘His life embodied 
the Traditions of Massachusetts and of the 
Founders of the Republic,” and Canon 
Rawnsley wrote of him, who was through- 
out his life a devoted Unitarian: ‘We ill 
can spare the good gray head that wore the 
honors of a nation.” 

This biography ‘records the. brilliant 
part he played in American polities from 
the turbulent days of the Civil War, when 
he helped found the Republican Party, 
to the close of the Spanish War, when he 
staged his famous fight to prevent the 
acquisition of the Philippines.”” Frederick 
H. Gillett, himself a former Speaker of the 
House and a Senator, describes from first- 
hand knowledge the American political 
scene in which Senator Hoar played such a 
prominent part. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 


A NOVEL OF BACKGROUND 


Land of Promise. By Leo Lania. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 398 pp. 
$2.50. 

Novels concentrate on the foreground 
of history. They deal primarily with 
character and personalities. The reader 


sees the cultural background, the socio- 
logical horizon, the political sky, the eco- 
nomic weather, the particular hills and 
forests of the times, but vaguely, glimpses 
them between the lines, sees them as they 
are reflected in the dramatis personae. 

But in Germany during the last twenty 
years the background has been the impor- 
tant thing. The foreground of individual 
persons has been obscured, dwarfed and 
overwhelmed by the movements of history. 
At least this is true for Leo Lania. The per- 
sonalities he deals with in ‘“‘Land of Prom- 
ise’ are not portrayed, but mentioned and 
described. They are not important in 
themselves. They simply illustrate the 
awful story. They are tiny, crouching 
types against the terrible and turbulent 
background of Central Europe since 1914, 
merely illustrative of what has happened 
to individuals, especially to individuals 
who happened to be Jews, liberals, demo- 
crats or radicals. The result may be a 
defective novel, but it is good history, and 
as moving a story as one has ever read. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 


* * 


THE PRIESTLY CHRIST 


The Riches of Christ. By Bede Frost. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


This is just the book for the Anglican 
priest. It professes to be ‘‘not a book of 
meditations, but of material for medita- 
tions.” 

One is impressed by the technique of 
ecclesiastical Christian theology. The 
liberal reader must remember always that 
here is one who does not believe Jesus to be 
one of countless manifestations of God, 
but God Himself. He speaks of faith as 
“conferred in Holy Baptism,’ and he 
speaks the language of the Anglican 
Church throughout, not a language to be 
readily understood by ordinary suffering, 
toiling, sweating humanity. 

The book is a conscientious, heartfelt, 
carefully-written series of explanations of 
Catholic doctrine from the Anglican point 
of view. It presupposes the Nicene Creed 
in its entirety, and, from that supposition, 
endeavors to point out the value of study- 
ing Jesus. 

To most of us, however, the question 
arises, ‘“‘What need of all this dialectic to 
urge one to the study of Jesus?” 

The nature and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth alone would compel any thinking 
man to the study of his life. The very fact 
of Christianity and its history would impel 
any thoughtful man to study the life of 
Christ. The tremendous needs and prob- 
lems of today should cause any conscien- 
tious man to study the teachings and life 
of its great proto-martyr, Jesus. 

To those who love the dignified and 
time-honored creeds of the historical 


“church,” to those who care for the unction 
and phraseology of priestcraft, this book 
will fill a real need. To others, its value is 
problematical. To the man who can read 
between the lines and detect the truly 
sincere, devoted, and loyal nature of the 
consecrated soul of its author, it is a human 
document of considerable value. 
John Henry Wilson. 


ce ORS 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Rethinking Religious Liberalism. 
By Rufus M. Jones. 
Press. 26 pp. $1.00. 
This is a reprint in book form of two 
articles which appeared in The Christian 
Register for October 18 and 25, 1934, and 
which were originally delivered as an 
address by Professor Jones at the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Copenhagen. As the mature reflection of 
its distinguished author on the subject of 
the nature and need of religion, this little 
book will be welcomed, even though it 
pays little attention to the specific prob- 
lems of ‘‘liberalism”’ as the term is usually 
understood. Julius Seelye Bixler. 


Children of the Covered Wagon. By 
Mary Jane Carr. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 318 pp. $2.00. 

“Children of the Covered Wagon”’ is a 
bock, absorbing from start to finish to 
grown-ups and children alike, about a 
wagon train traveling in 1844 from Mis- 
sourl to Willamette Valley. It teaches 
history dramatically and realistically. No 
one reading the story could help having a 
vivid and unforgettable impression of that 
period of American development from the 
point of view of the people who created it 
and lived and suffered in it. It is to be 
hoped that this book will be found upon 
the shelves of many children’s libraries. 

Anna Y. Fenn. 


Londonderry Heir. By Rosamond 
Newton. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
3806 pp. $1.50. 

“Londonderry Heir’ is a_ so-called 
mystery story about an American college 
girl who is sent to England on a secret 
mission involving an inheritance. The 
book may possibly be of interest to an 
unsophisticated eleven or twelve-year-old 
girl. The style is Victorian, the plot and 
action are labored and mechanical. 

Anna Y. Fenn. 


Liberty, Diversity, and Fraternity. 
By John C. Ballantyne, M. A. The Lindsey 
Press. 48 pp. 

The author voices in compressed scope 
the need for reconciliation among the 


“many members, but one body’ of the_ 


Universal Church, a not unfamiliar ideal. 
His arguments are obviously selective, with 
an eye to the reconsideration of principles. 
The social and economic forces long sup- 
pressing the attainment of these ideals 
remain without criticism. 

Schafer Williams. 
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THE RESCUE OF FREEDOM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Despite the efforts that have been made 
to explain the purposes and values of the 
Free Church Fellowship, there undoubtedly 
remains much uncertainty in the minds 
of many interested people, ministers as 
well as laymen, as to its function and 
worth. It may well be that this is due to 
the formative stage of the organization, 
and that only out of the future growth and 
development can this uncertainty be 
avoided. In any case it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that if it is to have any 
worth at all a very widespread and vigorous 
discussion of the issues involved in its 
formation should take place. 

The issue of the nature of the organiza- 
tion has of course been decided. It is to be 
a fellowship of free churches and not a 
merger of denominations. It will allow 
the merging of certain departments and 
activities. It has a statement of purpose 
that is too general to be of great use. 
Beyond this what are the issues? Possi- 
bly the following questions will be sug- 
gestive. Is it to be merely a fellowship of 
churches of the Congregational system 
whose ministers are of the more liberal sort, 
and by conferences bring them into closer 
contact? Shall its purpose remain as vague 
and general as at present? Shall it under- 
take certain specific objectives and tasks 
appropriate to liberal religion, such as 
clearing basic religious viewpoints, the 
further ethicizing of society, evaluating 
social change, ete.? Shall it be in the van- 
guard, ahead of the average level of the 
attitude of the corporate membership, or 
shall it follow to consolidate only the 
minimum agreement? 

These are all vital questions with direct 
and inescapable bearing on the worth of 
the fellowship. There are others as perti- 
nent. So long as such questions are un- 
answered skepticism and lack of interest 
are inevitable. 

It is not beyond the possibilities to see 
such an organization totally relieving 
liberalism of the disrepute it has gathered. 
But to do so it would have to undertake 
the re-establishment of a truly valid liberal- 
ism. The Free Church Fellowship could go 
a long way toward this if it would include 
in its objectives the championship of 
freedom in the religious field; with as much 
vigor and determination in this regard as 
the American Civil Liberties Union has 
shown in the political field it would prove 
its usefulness. The Civil Liberties Union is 
one of the few liberal organizations today 
that deserves the name. It is distinctly 
liberal and not radical. It defends the 
freedom of the conservative as well as the 
radical. It consistently denies by its action 
the definition of liberalism that is current. 


Letters to the Editor 


There is no reason in the world why some 
religious organization cannot do the same 
thing in its field. One of the greatest mis- 
takes is the assumption that we have 
achieved freedom in liberal religion. We 
distinctly lack freedom to push the social 
question. What better thing than the 
rescue of freedom could be included in the 
program of this new fellowship? 
Dale DeW itt. 
EolliswNGs Yar 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In The Christian Register of January 31 
there was a friendly editorial by Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson in which he decried the 
lack of ‘‘creative, pioneering thought”’ in 
the recent Unitarian publications. 

As I have at least a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the publications of the 
American Unitarian Association of the 
past and present, I do not quite agree with 
his statements, for although the Unitarian 
pamphlet writers of fifty years ago did 
have a vigorous and sometimes even 
pugnacious style, nevertheless, when 
viewed calmly, they were not, in most 
cases, at any rate, deeper thinkers than 
our present-day writers. 

Three years ago, twelve of the ablest 
men in our denomination thoroughly 
edited the tract list and made certain 
recommendations which were unanimously 
adopted by the Board of Directors, and 
these recommendations are being carried 
out as promptly as we can secure com- 
petent writers to prepare the manuscripts. 

The authors of our pamphlets during 
the last two years include, or will include, 
from the clergy, Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
Dr. John H. Dietrich, Dr. Charles E. 
Park, Rev. William Ellery Channing, 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian, Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers; and from the laymen, 
Norman Hapgood, Professors Kirtley F. 
Mather, Harlan T. Stetson, Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, and A. G. Keller, with such men 
and women as Dr. Warren A. Stearns, 


William Roger Greeley, Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer, Professor Bruce W. 
Brotherston, Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, 


Percy W. Gardner, Willard Reed, Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham, Walter Fogg, Mrs. Bertha 
Palmer Lane, Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, 
Miss Belle R. Laverack, Professor Angus 
H. MacLean, Dennis C. Troth, and Dr. 
Minot Simons. 

Certainly with such a representative 
group of distinguished writers the situa- 
tion is, at least, not hopeless. 

W. Forbes Robertson. 

Publications Director, 

American Unitarian Aassociation. 


REPLYING TO MR. OHRENSTEIN 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Permit me to reply to the comments of 
contributor Edward W. Ohrenstein in your 
issue of February 28 on the proposed 
Industrial Court for settlement of labor 
disputes. 

The purpose of Rev. Ernest Caldecott 
in proposing such a court was doubtless 
because it seemed the only sensible method 
under the present economic system. But 
to achieve equitable working relations is 
by no means the objective of Mr. Ohren- 
stein, as witness: “‘The employee wants 
adopted a political theory which, by turn- 
ing profits into higher wages, will gradually 
abolish the institution of private property,” 
and again: “It must make the ethical choice 
between giving employers profits or workers 
wages.” 

Your contributor might have stated his 
conception of fairness more frankly by 
saying that he expects the employer to 
furnish the facilities of production, to pay 
the workers’ wages, but to receive nothin ¢ 
for himself. 

H.W. Techentin. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

STRIKES AND PROGRESS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is a real pleasure to read progressive 
and sane articles on economic matters in 
religious journals, and Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott’s editorial in The Christian Register of 
February 14 on the right to strike is cer- 
tainly worthy of commendation. To any- 
one who has had first-hand experience with 
labor problems, there seems to be little 
room for argument. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel’s article in the 
same issue of The Register is the typical 
social-service article, except that it is 
decidedly more sensible than the average. 
His example of the recent textile strike, 
however, is indeed an unfortunate one for 
his case, for I doubt if there have been 
many strikes with less justification, or 
with less backing from the union members 
themselves. Rabbi Israel apparently feels 
that the desirable solution was, as sug- 
gested, a board consisting of one repre- 
sentative from the union, one from the 
employers, and one neutral. The ultimate 
decision was to rest with a man who, as a 
neutral, could have no knowledge what- 
soever of the matters under discussion, 
otherwise he could scarcely be considered 
a neutral. Is it reasonable to expect that 
men who have given the best part of their 
lives to mastering a highly technical busi- 
ness will be willing to abide by the decision 
of a man who must necessarily know noth- 
ing whatsoever of the problems involved? 

There are doubtless weavers who are 
asked to operate too many looms, but in 
my own experience, I have never seen any. 
I will concede that the mills I have worked 
with were unusually well and progressively 
run. But as a practical proposition, there 
is no money made in idle looms or poor 
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weaving, and those are the certain results 
of overloading. The recent strike, when 
all is said and done, was a strike for the 
closed shop, and that alone. 

The trouble at the Hamilton Woolen 
Company in Southbridge, Mass., which 
resulted in the liquidation of the mill, was 
brought about largely by the fact that the 
company posted a notice to the effect that 
it was not necessary to join a union in order 
to work at that mill. ‘Exploitation’ is the 
pet word of the demagogue, and it is a 
grievously overworked word. ‘‘Exploita- 
tion”’ is equally bad whether practiced by 
“heartless employers” or by ‘tyrannical 
union leaders’’ who feel they must put on 
a show. Like all other problems of an 
economic and social order, it comes down 
to the question of the character and per- 


sonality of the leaders involved. If we 
thought less about systems, and more 
about the individual men and women who 
operate the systems, we should progress 
infinitely faster. 

We need men like Mr. Caldecott on our 
various reform bodies. Nothing is more 
certain to defeat an otherwise good pro- 
gram than overstatement in even one or 
two particulars. We could get substantial 
agreement on many things if their sponsors 
did not insist on including points on which 
anything like accord is impossible. If we 
could only learn that one has to walk 
before one can run, and that a yard gained 
is a yard better than nothing, we should be 
far nearer our goals than we are. 

Malcolm C. Rees. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Speaking of Dead Churches 


George F. Patterson 


When all is serene in Zion and the de- 
nominational waters are untroubled, the 
high solemnity at 25 Beacon Street is 
undisturbed, and it is possible for 
the dignitaries therein to function with 
smoothness and piety. But when a new 
minister is wanted, or, worse, when an 
unwanted one should go; when shekels 
elude the most astute treasurer; when the 
parish must decide whether to keep the 
sexton and thereby assure the care of the 
property; or fire the sexton and keep the 
parson in the hope of heavenly dividends; 
when the roof leaks, or the Lord to test the 
consecration and conviction of the congre- 
gation shakes down the steeple; when a 
church happens to be in the path of a flood 
or a fire or an earthquake and the trustees 
have put their faith in Providence and 
failed to include an insurance company as 
a possible divine ally; when the church 
mortgage inconsiderately falls due; when 
the minister arrives at that place where 
his congregation demands painless rem- 
edies and he feels that he must have a new 
deal,—this is where we shine, or, to be 
modest, should. Hark! Was that applause 
or only Unitarian static? 

So, because here and there liberal re- 
ligion had developed a chronic lag or be- 
cause of special local difficulties that did 
not readily resolve themselves, it fell to my 
lot in the autumn to start on a journey 
that took me to the other side of the 
country and lasted four months. Natu- 
rally the Association is always more or less 
the trouble department of the denomina- 
tion. Obviously the failure to find a local 
solution for a problem presents to the 
denominational agencies an opportunity 
for service. To this end were we born and 
for this cause came we into this world— 
this, and to blaze new trails, break new 
ground, and to repair, as did Nehemiah 
of old, the broken walls of our Jerusalem. 

Acting on the belief that in progressive 
and growing communities of 100,000 or 


more, where there have once been thriving 
Unitarian churches and where for a variety 
of reasons these churches have ceased to 
function, it is easier and quicker to gather 
and bring these to self-support than an 
entirely new field that has been more or 
less casually surveyed, it was decided to 
bend every effort to re-establish ourselves 
in Spokane and Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane, the capital of the Inland Em- 
pire, is a city of approximately 150,000 
people and very much an American city. 
Our church was organized in 1886 and 
under the leadership of Dr. John H. 
Dietrich and later of Rev. William D. 
Simonds came into great strength, promi- 
nence and usefulness. The modest church 
where the society was housed was far too 
small to accommodate the crowds, and the 
congregation went to a theater. Subse- 
quently the old church building was con- 
demned and demolished. Regular services 
were discontinued in 1930, and with the 
exception of the rare visits of some de- 
nominational official or wandering min- 
ister no services had been held since. 
It hardly seems possible that such a large, 
active, and significant movement could 
in a short decade practically disappear. 
To be sure there were faithful souls to 
whom Unitarianism never died, and there 
was and is the Alliance. 

The attempt to gather together the 
remnants of the lost House of Israel was 
naturally fraught with uncertainty. Would 
there be seven or seventy-five? Postcards 
were sent out to a mailing list that had 
suffered the inevitable consequences of 
those changes that the years bring about. 
A fifteen-minute period on the air was 
arranged for Sunday morning at nine 
o’clock, an early morning Unitarian mass. 
Beyond the posteards, the broadcasts and 
very modest notices in the morning and 
evening papers of the city, no attempt was 
made to publicize our work in such a way 
that no one in the city could fail to be 


. flying. 


aware of it. We wanted first as a nucleus 
a well-integrated group of those who were 
really interested, around which to build 
not a crowd but a congregation. Seventy- 
five gathered in the Elizabethan Room of 
the Davenport Hotel for the first service. 
The second Sunday was stormy and we 
had sixty, with ninety on the third and last 
Sunday of my stay. 


Through the cooperation of the local | 


group we were able to arrange to finance 


the overhead with the exception of the | 


minister’s salary, and on the fourth Sunday 
Rey. Homer Lewis Sheffer, for seven years 
minister of our church in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was invited to visit Spokane for two 


Sundays with a view of taking over the | 


work. Suffice it to say he came, he saw, he | 


conquered and was conquered, and on the 
first of January took up the task of re- 
habilitating our broken fortunes in Spo- 
kane. The task will not be easy. It means 
hard work, faith and fortitude, not only 
on the part of the minister but on the part 
of the congregation and also the denomina- 
tion. 

In Seattle we once had two thriving 
churches, one guite independent of de- 


nominational aid, owning a good building | 


well located, with congregations that 
ranked among the largest in the country. 


The other, the University Church, situated | 


at the gates of the university, with a beau- 
tiful chapel, under the leadership of Dr. 


John Carroll Perkins, had made excellent | 


progress and was approaching financial 
independence. A number of causes, many 
of them unavoidable, contributed to the 
sad total which in the fall of 1934 seemed 


to indicate that Unitarianism was dead in > 


Seattle. Nevertheless, it should not be 
forgotten that for many months the 
valorous and self-forgetting generosity of 


Hendrik van Ommeren, who however ill | 


his body may be is never frail in mind and 
spirit, kept the University Church flag 
The valiant work of Julius 
Krolfifer and of George T. Ashley in the 


interest of the First Church should like- | 


wise be remembered. 


Again in Seattle we approached the 
problem, using the same general method 
used in Spokane. As in the former case, the | 
quite unpredictable, but | 
seventy-five appeared for the first service 


results were 


and, with the exception of one stormy 


Sunday, during two months the numbers ] 
never dropped below this and went as high | 


as ninety-nine. 


There was a generous spirit of coopera- 
tion between the two organizations and 


both voted to make every effort to co- 


operate and coordinate the work of the two | 


groups under one ministry. Rev. Arthur 
H. Winn is acting minister. < 


Seattle is a city of 350,000 people and 
in it there is no consistent, organized re- | 
ligious liberalism. Here is an opportunity | 
second to none. The people are ready and | 


the community awaits a religious leader- 
ship that is progressive and comprehen- 
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sive, forgetting neither ancient, present 
nor future values. This is no snap judg- 
ment, based on a casual weekend visit. 
I was there for two months and during 
that period [ saw the interest grow 
steadily. We have as a beginning a small 
but loyal group in whom the spirit of the 
pioneers that made the Northwest still 
abides. We have an excellent property. 
There are large numbers of people who are 
at present withholding their commitment 
to our cause, awaiting some assurance of 
its permanency and continuity. We have 
the thousands of young men and women 
who flow through the university year after 
year, and we have one of the great cities 
of the continent in which there is a min- 
imum of liberal religious competition. 
There will be a period when the denomina- 
tion will have to invest generously in this 
truly great opportunity. It should be a 
challenge to churches and to individuals 
who are waiting and willing to give reality 
to their faith. That we have something 
definite and constructive, sane and pro- 
gressive, that makes for the more abundant 
life, to offer to the world is incontrovertible 
only as the word is made flesh, as the ideal 
becomes reality. 
* * 


MID-WEST LEAGUE MEETING 


Chapter counsellors from Kansas on the 
West to Ohio on the East, and from 
Missouri on the South to Wisconsin on the 
North, will meet with laymen of the 
Middle West to discuss chapter problems 
over luncheon and supper tables at the 
Mid-Western convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Saturday and Sunday, March 30 and 
Bile 

Convention headquarters and _ these 
group conferences will be at the Hotel 
Astor, and convention sessions are sched- 
uled for the nearby First Unitarian Church. 
Counsellors will report on the state of the 
League in their districts at the Sunday 
morning session, when there will also be a 
report and appraisal of the ‘“New Partner- 
ship” plan of the League from William J. 
Burns, counsellor for Kansas, Nebraska 
and Utah. That afternoon Rev. Everett M. 
Baker of Providence, R. I., and a member 
of the Social Relations Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak 
on the ‘“‘New Partnership” in relation to 
the recently released Program of Social 
Action. Larry S. Davidow of Detroit, 
Mich., also a member of the department, 
will discuss this already much discussed 
document at the Saturday evening session. 
At this time the delegates will also have the 
opportunity of hearing Rev. Lon Ray Call 
make his first speech as Western Confer- 
ence secretary and point out how, in his 
opinion, the laymen can best advance the 
influence of Middle Western churches. 

The general topic of the program will be 
“Liberalism’s New Battle Fronts,” a theme 
suggested by a Middle Western chapter 


officer in view of the new threats to liberal- 
ism in the rise of blood-and-iron dictator- 
ships and of psychologies and philosophies 
that stress the animal origin and nature of 
man and assert the futility of his ideali-tic 
endeavors. 

Professor Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School will open 
the first session Saturday afternoon with 
an address on “The Worth of Human 
Personality,” a historic Unitarian affirma- 
tion that is being cynically challenged on 
many hands. Professor Roy Wood Sellars 
of the University of Michigan will follow 
with a discussion of the question, ‘‘Has 
Liberalism Today a Positive Social Phi- 
losophy?”” Rev. Walter S. Swisher, min- 
ister of the Church of the Messiah in St. 
Louis, Mo., will preach the convention 
sermon on “The Place of the Liberal 
Church in the Modern World.’ Dr. 
Robert S. Loring, minister of the Mil- 
waukee church, will lead in the conduct 
of the service. 

Two prominent speakers from Kansas 
and President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League will complete the Sunday program. 
Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of the 
Capper Publications, will speak on ‘‘Can 
Democracy Be Saved?” using the term 
“democracy” as a way of life rather than 
as a purely political technique. Edward 
Rooney of Topeka, noted trial lawyer and 
a former state prosecutor, will talk on “‘The 
Liberal Religionist and Crime,” and Mr. 
Parsons, who directs the work of the 
Massachusetts Child Council, will discuss 
“Community Responsibility as to De- 
linqueney and Crime.” 

Milwaukee people are offering the hos- 
pitality of their homes to some twelve or 
fifteen out-of-town delegates, and they will 
serve a dinner to the laymen at the church 
Saturday at 6 p.m. Howard G. Brown, 
401 Brumder Building, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the chapter, should be addressed 
with regard to such hospitality and the 
dinner reservations. 


* ok 


A SOUTHERN FIELD TRIP 


One of the most encouraging and sig- 
nificant steps in the promotion of liberal- 
ism in the South was taken by the Young 
People’s Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 22, 23 and 24, in the formation 
of the Southern Liberal Young People’s 
Federation. 

Realizing that the efforts of the separate 
liberal denominations in the South have 
not been and cannot hope to be very suc- 
cessful, over sixty representatives from 
Unitarian and Universalist young people’s 
unions in the states of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Florida met for a three-day conference at 
the United Liberal Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) in Atlanta, with the local young 
people’s union as host. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Youth Looks Ahead,’ and the young 


people there certainly did look ahead. 
Without hesitation over theological and 
organizational differences, they unani- 
mously voted to organize themselves into 
a liberal federation that would include 
all liberal young people’s organizations 
in the South that desire to affiliate. 

The conference program was opened on 
Friday evening with addresses by William 
E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
National Y. P. C. U., and Winthrop South- 
worth, executive secretary of the National 
Y. P. R. U., both of whom were making 
field trips for their respective organizations 
in the Southern states. 

On Saturday morning the day was begun 
with devotions led by Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham of Brewton, Ala. Following this 
were discussion groups on Y. P. C. U. and 
Y. P. R. U. plans and problems, led by the 
two executive secretaries. At this time 
also the new federation was formed, with 
much enthusiasm on the part of both the 
young people and the several ministers and 
older people present. 

On Saturday afternoon Winthrop South- 
worth addressed the conference, speaking 
on “The International Congress of Free 
Religious Youth,” giving a report of the 
Copenhagen (Denmark) Youth Confer- 
ence of last summer. 

A delicious banquet was served by the 
people of the Atlanta church in the evening. 
Mr. Fowler Rowlett of the Atlanta church 
acted as toastmaster. Words of greeting 
were spoken by Miss Marilyn Howard, 
president of the host group; Andrew X. 
Mahy, newly elected president of the 
Federation; Miss Virginia Rhyne, chair- 
man of the conference; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy of Boston; William E. Gardner, 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Rev. Leonard 
Prater, Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Rev. 
Nellie M. Opdale, and Dr. A. F. Hess, 
pastor of the Atlanta church. 

The devotional service on Sunday morn- 
ing was led by Rev. Hannah J. Powell of 
Pigeon River, N. C. This was followed 
by the morning church service, with music 
by a newly formed young people’s choir, 
and the morning address by Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, of Boston, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The officers of the new Federation are: 
Andrew X. Mahy of St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, president; Miss Virginia Rhyne of 
Athens, Georgia, secretary-treasurer. A 
ministerial advisory board was appointed 
consisting of Dr. A. F. Hess of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Dr. George Gilmour of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
of Pigeon River, N.C. 

The delegates left for their homes feel- 
ing that they had, at last, begun something 
that would move forward and be an 
effective influence in spreading liberalism 
throughout the Southern states, and draw 
the young people of the liberal churches 
into closer fellowship. 

William EF. Gardner. 
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MISSION IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 


The following officers were elected at the 
parish meeting of the First Parish in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on January 23: Moderator, 
William L. Walker; clerk, Hon. John G. 
Faxon; treasurer, Miss Cora P. Blanchard; 
trustees, Frederick W. Porter (president), 
Mrs. Frederick Wallace, and Harold Coch- 
rane. Other trustees are Mrs. George A. 
Marshall, Mrs. William C. Hardy, O. E. 
Bickford, and D. Chester May. 

The treasurer reported a balance of $949 
in the current expense account and credit 
balances in the treasuries of all auxiliary 
organizations. 

A joint Preaching Mission with the First 
Universalist Church is to be conducted by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., from March 24 to March 29. 

Rev. Howard A. Pease is minister. 

* oh 
WILLIAM O. MARTIN ORDAINED 


The ordination and installation of Dr. 
William Oliver Martin as minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Rockland, Mass., took 
place in the church auditorium February 
24, 

The service opened with an organ prelude 
by Fred MacConney. The invocation was 
given by Rev. J. Raymond Cope of 
Roslindale, Mass. Dr. George F. Patterson, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, both gave the 
sermon and extended welcome to the 
fellowship. The ordination prayer was 
given by Rev. James Luther Adams of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Rev. Clarence E. 
Southard, minister of the First Baptist 
Church in Rockland, extended the welcome 
to the community. Rey. Arthur B. 
Whitney of Quincy, Mass., gave the 
charge to the minister and the congrega- 
tion. At the close of the service tea was 
served by members of the Channing Club 
after the reception for Dr. and Mrs. 
Martin. 

Dr. Martin received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from Wittenberg, the 
master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy from Harvard University. He has 
also had one year in medical school, and 
has been employed both in business and as 
a laborer. 

MARTIN FERREY 


As a child of seven, in 1895, Martin F. 
Ferrey fled with his mother from Armenia 
to Egypt, to avoid being massacred. Only 
the son survived this ‘‘fight into Egypt,” 
and the father, who was visiting the 
United States when the outbreak occurred, 
proceeded to Egypt and returned with the 
boy. He was educated in Philadelphia, 
finally graduating in agriculture there. 
In 1916 he received the degree of bachelor 
of divinity at the Meadville Theological 
School. He served several Unitarian 
churches and his last pastorate was at 
Salem, Ore., from which he retired in 1929. 
In the meantime he had studied law at 


Willamette University and his last years 

were devoted to law and politics. He died 

at his Salem home on February 23. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, JR. 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Boston lawyer and 
prominent Unitarian, died at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., on March 12. Born in 
Dover, N. H., 1870, and grandson of the 
Governor of New Hampshire, he attended 
Phillips Exeter Academy and completed 
his formal education by graduating in 
Arts and in Law at Harvard University. 
In addition to becoming a director of many 
corporations, he became a trustee of the 
Academy and a member of the Harvard 
Corporation. 

His eminence was most manifest in inter- 
national affairs. After the war he served 
as counsel for the treasury and financial 
adviser to the American peace mission at 
Paris. He also aided China in the organi- 
zation of its consortium and Mexico in the 
adjustment of its national debt. Most 
outstanding was his service to Hungary, 
where, under appointment by the League 
of Nations, he was commissioner-general. 
He released Hungary from foreign financial 
control. The $60,000 to which he was 
entitled for his two years of work there 
was converted into a scholarship fund to 
send students to the United States. Only 
what proved to be his last illness pre- 
vented him becoming Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington in 1938. 

* * 


EPHRAIM EMERTON 


Professor Ephraim Emerton was born 
at Salem, Mass., February 18, 1851, and 


died at his home in Cambridge, Mass.,’ 


after a short illness, on March 3, 19385. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1871. 
After two years of newspaper work he 
went to Hurope for a prolonged period of 
study, which led to the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from Leipszig University in 
1877. In 1876 he was appointed an in- 
structor at Harvard in history and Ger- 
man, and in 1882 he became Winn Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Divinity School, an appointment which he 
held for thirty-six years, until his retire- 
ment in 1918, when he became professor 
emeritus. 

He was a distinguished scholar in his 
field, and a stimulating teacher, one of the 
notable group of men, selected by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, who placed the 
Harvard Divinity School in the front 
ranks among the theological schools of 
this country. He published many im- 
portant contributions to the church history 
of the Middle Ages, but his little volume 
entitled ‘Unitarian Thought” expressed 
his own convictions and is also of per- 
manent value as a statement of con- 
temporary belief in our fellowship. 

In his later years he gave an admirable 
illustration of the way in which a scholar, 
after retirement from active service, can 
continue productive work, for the last four 


volumes which he published were all issued 
after he was seventy years old, the last one 
as recently as 1934, when he was eighty- | 
three. He was a Fellow of the American | 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a 
member of several learned societies in this 
country and in Europe, including the. 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
American Historical Association, the In- 
stitut Genevois, and the American Society | 
for Church History, and the Cambridge 
Historical Society, both of which he had| 
served as president. 

Many of our ministers who studied 
under him remember him with gratitude | 
and affection. His clear and logical mind | 
led them through the tangled skein of | 
medieval history, and his course on the | 
history of Christian thought was an in-| 
valuable foundation for an understanding 
of theological problems, past and present. | 
Under his instruction the dim and shadowy | 
past came to life again, and its great) 
figures became men struggling with the | 
problems of their time. 

His pupils found in him not only a> 
sound and thoroughly trained scholar, 
and a lucid and inspiring teacher, but also 
a cultivated and courteous gentleman who 
was a sympathetic and generous friend, 
whose delightful home was always open 
to them. For many years he played no 
small part in the life of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, to which he contributed as 
much by the high qualities of his strong yet | 
gentle spirit as by the completeness of his | 
scholarship. He was a life-long Unitarian, 
and a member of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge. 

His wife, whom he married in 1877, was 
Sybil Clark of Cambridge. She died just 
two months before he did. Their only 
child, Miss Clara Emerton, died in 1932. | 
They, too, will be remembered with grati- 
tude by his old pupils for their part in 
making Professor Emerton’s home so 
agreeable and so uplifting a place to visit. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 


* * 
MRS. WILLIAM B. NICHOLS 


Millie Etta Nichols, the wife of William 
B. Nichols, died in Quincey, Mass., on 
March 7. She was a director of the Isles 
of Shoals Association, and for many years 
had been the head of a committee which had | 
raised thousands of dollars for necessary | 
repairs to the Oceanie Hotel, and for| 
refurnishing rooms. e 

Mrs. Nichols had been a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, and was 
a Life Member of the General Alliance and || 
a member of the Cheerful Letter Exchange, | 
for many years serving as the chairman. 

* * 


Plainfield, N. J.—Pupils of the church 
school of the First Unitarian Society de- | 
cided at a discussion meeting held at the | 
school Sunday, February 24, that loyalty 
to the school means being present despite |] 
bad weather, and also means arriving |] 
promptly at 9.30 a.m. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
Maude Burbank Harding is head of the 
English Department at the Woodward 
School, Boston, Mass. She is the author 
of articles which have been published 
in educational journals, and of poems 
which have appeared in various journals. 


W. A. Harper is professor of religious edu- 
cation at Vanderbilt University School 
of Religion. He is author of “A New 
Technique for Teaching Religion;” 
“Character Building in Colleges,” 
“Youth and Truth,” “An Integrated 
Program of Religious Education,” and 
other volumes. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion, and is the 
leader of the Community Church, 
Boston, Mass. He is on the editorial 
staff of Unity, and is a lecturer on social, 
economic, and international topics. He 
is a director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Rowland Gray-Smith is a minister, asso- 
ciated with the West-End Community 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Harold E. B. Speight is dean of Swarth- 
more College. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
ard Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 4 p. m. Musical 
Vesper Service, Mr. Robinson and choir. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; March 26-29, Rev. John 
R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, Canada, 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


@\ PULPIT*~ CHOIR GOWNS - 

Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


- COX:SONS & VINING-1INC. 
SB EAST. Z3RD STREET. . NEW YORK. oNYe-. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Rehearsals are under way for the one-act 
play written by John W. Sever of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a student at Proctor. It is 
entitled “The Longest Journey,” and will 
be given as part of the program for the 
annual Friends of Proctor Association 
meeting to be held at the Commander 
Hotel in Cambridge on Friday, March 22. 


The churches and ministers who have turned to the 
American Unitarian Association for help and counsel 
know the value of the work which it is 


Give according to their estimate of its value 


VAVAVAVAVAPAVAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


Checks should be made payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street -:- = -: 


8 
doing for you and for them 


~ mS 


RAL | 
| Local and Suburban | 


PAPAPAVAVAVAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAS 


THEY KNOW THE VALUE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


PAPAPAVAPAFAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPS 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


APAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAV'APAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPANS 


RAVAPAPAPAPAPA 
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Pleasantries 


“You complain that you have had to 
support your wife’s family?” the court 
questioned the man seeking a divorce. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“How much of a family has she? 

“our children, your honor.” 

“Who is their father?” 

“T am, your honor.”’—Portland (Me.) | 
Express. 

* * 

Some time ago the magazine Hsquire 
printed a picture which we should like to | 
present in stained glass to the churches | 
which nurture Buchmanism. A Negro 
preacher says to a parishioner: “‘Brudder, 
you ain’t confessin’. You-se a braggin’.”— 
Percy Sylvester Malone in The Churchman. 


Soulful Lady (rhapsodizing over the | 


view): “Exquisite. This is exactly like 


heaven.” 


Driver of the Charabane Party: ““Lum- | 
me, Alf! She’s been about a bit!””-—London | 


Opinion. 

Russia has started shooting reckless 
drivers. This just goes to show that a 
country which is wrong in many things 
may finally give the rest of the world a 
good idea.—Ohio State Journal. 

Sunday School Teacher: “‘Can you tell 
something about Good Friday, James?”’ 

James: ‘‘Yes’m; he was the fellow that 
did the housework for Robinson Crusoe.” 
—Pathfinder. 

* OX 

Someone suggests that Uncle Sam go on 
the air with his next statement on instal- 
ments overdue from War-debtors. He 
might begin, “Hello, everybody!’—Detrott 
News. 

MAN CHOOSES 
TO SAVE WIFE 
OF 5 IN PERIL 
— Headline in Oakland (Calif.) paper. 

Professor P. C. Hayes has discovered a 
deserted city in Mexico. The people prob- 
ably paid the taxes as long as they could, 
and then moved.-—American Lumberman. 

* kK 

Professor: “Robert Burns wrote, “To a 
Field Mouse.” 

Voice (from rear of room): “‘Did he get 
an answer?”’—Exchange. 


LOST— Glasses in black case walking 
from 21st and John to Central Park. 
Reward.—Advertisement in Superior (Wis.) 
paper. 

In the last analysis Federal aid is just 
taking money from the people and giving it 
back to them.—Duluth News-Tribune. 

Maybe, one of these days, the citizen 
who doesn’t get a pension will be a curi- 
osity.—St. Joseph News-Press. 


To New Friends 


DIRECT OR 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestion 


Introducing Ebs 


The Register 


A 2 ae a a ire oon oounc i ae 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


2400 Allston Way | 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 
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The Meadville 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni-. 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide} 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address : 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


AT THE MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 
OF THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Saturday and Sunday, March 30, 31 
First Unitarian Church, Milwaukee 

Prof. Roy Wood Sellars, Marco Morrow of the Capper’ 

Publications, Edward Rooney of Topeka, famous tria 


lawyer, and others, speaking on “Liberalism’s New Battl 
Fronts.” 


Luncheon conferences on chapter problems. Dinner a 
the Church, Saturday at 6. For reservations address 


HOWARD G. BROWN 
4o1 Brumder Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be had before Apri 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in thi 
common obligation ? 


Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A, POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue ot -:- Beston, Mass 


I enclose check or currency, 


* 
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